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where both passages refer to Fitzebutze. The fact that the scene 
of this act is laid in Mexico simply confirms the evidence already 
adduced. 

The playful variations of the original name Fitzebutze, to be 
noted above, are quite in the characteristic manner of little chil- 
dren ; they are indulged in more or less throughout the play. One 
further example may be cited: 

Husch, husch, huh 
alter Flitzebuh, 
Flitzeputzig, Butzebcin, 
mochtest wohl erloset sein? 
Ja? (Cf. Act 1) 

In conclusion it may be of interest to note that Dehmel's works 
contain also three poems on Fitzebutze. 

C. H. Ibershoff. 
University of Iowa. 



The Date of Chaucer's Hous of Fame 

A very minor but possibly significant fact may be pointed out in 
regard to Chaucer's The Hous of Fame and The Parlement of 
Foules. In the Parlement Chaucer gives a long account of Scipio's 
Dream, stating very precisely that he had been reading the book 
"the longe day." There can be no doubt that when he wrote the 
Parlement he knew Scipio's Dream at first hand. In the IIous of 
Fame, Book 11, 916, occurs the expression 

Ne the king, dan Scipio. 

Scipio was not a king, and the commentators on Chaucer have 
endeavored to explain Chaucer's manifest ignorance by suggesting 
"kingly hero" (Skeat), "one like a king" (Child) as the true 
meaning of the reference. In the Boohe of the Duchesse, Prologue, 
284-7, we find 

Macrobeus, 

(He that wroot al thavisioun 

That he mette, king Scipioun, 

The noble man, the Affrican. 

In the Romaunt of the Rose, 9-10, the reference is to 

the avisioun 
That whylom mette king Cipioun, 

a translation of the Roman de la Rose, 

la vision 
Qui avint au roi Cipion. 

Is it not likely that in the Hous of Fame Chaucer copied the 
term " king " from the Roman de la Rose ? The investigations of 
Miss Cipriani and of Mr. Sypherd tend to show that the influence 
of Macrobius upon the Hous of Fame is debatable, while the influ- 
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enee of the French poem is very strong. May we not conclude that 
when Chaucer wrote Book II of the Rous of Fame he had not read 
Scipio's Dream, and that when, later, he wrote the Parlement he 
had read Scipio's Dream? This slight point may be of value in 
supporting the present-clay thesis that the llous of Fame is earlier 
than the Parlement. 

Martha Hale Shackford. 

Wellesley College. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The Dialect of Hackness (North-East Yorkshire), with, original 
specimens and a word-list. By G. H. Cowling (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1915). A modern Yorkshire dialect is here mi- 
nutely studied by a trained scholar. He rightly declares the plan 
of the treatise to be " scientific," and the study of the development 
of the language as a whole is inevitably promoted by this special- 
ized contribution. The treatment of the subject is in accord with 
the avowed purpose " to present an interesting living English 
dialect, to reveal some of its philological riddles, to trace its ances- 
try, and, if possible, to create an interest in dialect literature." 
Mr. Cowling has not in mind, of this one may be assured, " an 
interest " of the idly curious mind, but he would urge that " the 
purer and more historical dialects " of English be highly valued not 
only for their significance in technical grammar but even more 
especially for their elements of strength and color, which should 
be recognized as available for the support of the linguistic vitality 
and effectiveness of the nation. " If a race is worthy of literary 
consideration," he writes, " its characteristics are revealed in its 
folk-speech." ..." Only literature . . . can preserve the beauty 
and just meanings of the rich and powerful dialect words which 
the present age is forgetting." ... "If dialect is not to sink to 
the banality of local familiar speech, it must be raised by a litera- 
ture in which dialect is used with truth, vigour, and realism in the 
representation of homely and domestic scenes." 

The dialect of Hackness, " a small village on the upper reaches 
of the Derwent," is taken to be representative of that " spoken by 
agriculturalists and their labourers on the Wolds and in the Dales 
of North-Eastern and Eastern Yorkshire." It is widespread and 
therefore a genuine dialect " and not a local patois." Mr. Cowling 
speaks the dialect and writes it. At the end of his book he cites 
portions of his dialect poem, A Yorkshire Tyke (1914), and 
adds several pieces he has put into the prose of the dialect. These 
'specimens' are preceded by verses composed in the 17th century 
and by an extract from The Pricke of Conscience (ca. 1354). All 
are in the author's devised 'phonetic script' as well as in the 
ordinary form of writing. 



